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XCEPTIONAL merit in the soap) manu- 
factured by the house of Lever Brothers 
Limited is the foundation upon which has 
been built up the two magnificent plants 
pictured on this and the succeeding page. 
The Boston establishment covers an entire 
city block, and the Philadelphia works occupy a full 
half city square. The intrinsic merits of one of their 
products, Lifebuoy Soap, the instant appreciation of 
a discerning public, and its hearty and enthusiastic 
co-operation have rendered this possible. In the annals 
of the ereation of great business enterprises there is 
no story more wonderful or one which is a finer tribute 
to the merit and worth of the article manufactured. 
The American public is a discerning one, quick to 
appreciate and embrace a good thing, and equally 
quick to condemn and discard an article not as repre- 
sented, or which fails to perform up to the standard 
set for it. 
No other test is required to convince a person of the 
truth of the claims made by Lifebuoy Soap. The 
demand for this soap is increasing enormously. 


Satisfies an Unusual Demand 


The firm of Lever Brothers Limited, believing what 
is good for the few is good for the many, and wishing 
to place this soap in the hands of every one through 
all the broad domain of this great country, has de- 
cided to set before the public a simple statement of 
some of the many peculiar merits of this wonderful 
soap. 

The success of Lifebuoy Soap is based upon the fact 
that in cleanliness lies the secret of health. The old 
saying that “cleanliness is next to godliness” is no 
more true than the statement that if a person’s house 
and surroundings are clean and in a sanitary condi- 
tion there is little chance for disease. Cleanliness 
and perfect sanitation are essential in every walk 
and condition of life. Physicians lay the utmost stress 
upon this point, and a prominent member of the pro- 
fession is authority for the statement that  three- 
quarters of the cases of sickness can be traced in one 
way or another to imperfect sanitary conditions, or to 
improper or insuflicient care of the person. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars spent for medicine and doctors’ 
bills could be saved annually by the American public 
by observing the simple yet inexorable laws of health, 
the first of which are cleanliness and sanitation. 

Lifebuoy Soap is a highly concentrated soap, made 


out of the finest and purest ingredients known. These 
ingredients are the best and purest vegetable oils and 
edible fats. Through the exclusive formulas of Lever 
Brothers Limited these materials are combined and 


Without Equal in the World 


manufactured into a soap that stands without an equal 
in the world, regardless of price, for its peculiar prop- 
erties. In addition to being a thorough cleanser, it is 
at the same time a perfect disinfectant. Being made 
only from absolutely pure materials, Lifebuoy Soap 
possesses no harmful qualities, and cannot injure the 
seftest skin or the most delicate fabrics. Yet it is a 
strong, virile, cleansing and disinfecting agent, making 
it invaluable—in fact, absolutely indispensable—in the 
household. 

Such soaps as the one in question are usually sold 
at from 15c. to 25c. a cake. Yet the price of Lifebuoy 
Soap is but 5c. for a large full-sized cake. Wholesale 
methods of manufacture, backed up by the most com- 
plete plants, plenty of capital, years of expertence, 
and a desire that their goods shall be in universal 
use, benefiting mankind over the entire world, en- 
ables Lever Brothers Limited to sell Lifebuoy Soap at 
5e. per cake, when it might just as easily command 
five times the price. 

Purity in soap is synonymous with excellence. Many 
soaps are not pure, hence they must necessarily be in- 
ferior. The firm of Lever Brothers Limited prints on 
every package of Lifebuoy Soap a $5000 guarantee of 
its purity. This guarantee has never been challenged, 
for the good and suflicient reason that Lifebuoy Soap 
is exactly what it is claimed to be, absolutely pure. 
As a further guarantee of satisfaction to the con- 
sumer, every dealer selling Lifebuoy Soap is author- 
ized and instructed to return the purchase money to 
any one finding cause of complaint. Under such 
broad and liberal business methods is it any wonder 
that the sales of Lifebuoy Soap are assuming such 
proportions as to tax even the enormous establish- 
ments pictured above? 

There are many soaps which perform in a more or 
less satisfactory manner the simple task of cleansing. 
But here their usefulness ends. Not only does Life- 
buoy Soap do all that is required of it, so far as com- 
bating with dirt is concerned, but it does more. It 
kills the disease germs that are apt to lurk in every 
corner of the household. An active, aggressive disin- 
fecting agent, Lifebuoy Soap is a necessity in every 


home. One of the greatest enemies of health are the 
microbes of disease and death which are apt to be 
found in every room from kitchen to parlor. These 
are the seeds of infection. If they are destroyed, the 
grim spectre of death is not only held at bay, but is 
driven away. To particularize: In every kitchen sink, 
musty cupboard, or ill-ventilated ice-box there is dan- 
ger. On the walls and wainscoting of the little-used 
parlor or spare-room, in the bedchamber or sick-room, 
there are to be found the germs of disease and 
death. 

It is not enough that these germs be removed with 
the dirt when washed with ordinary soap and water. 
They should be killed. Dirty water poured down a 
kitchen sink may flow away, but the deadly germs 
linger and multiply. with frightful rapidity. The 
potent and powerful but safe disinfecting agent in 
Lifebuoy Soap kills these germs wherever found and 
under any and all conditions. 

Not only does Lifebuoy Soap destroy disease germs, 
but it also kills the germs of putrefaction, such as 
produce sores, skin diseases, mould, and decay. 
Scientific men, in a series of exhaustive and careful 
experiments, have pronounced Lifebuoy Soap a power- 
ful agent for the destruction of all living seeds of 
disease. They assert that it will utterly and com- 
pletely destroy infection. 


A Remarkable Test 


The greatest authority in America on bacteriology 
and pathology, the celebrated Dr. Joseph McFarland, of 
the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, says: 

“In a 5 per cent. aqueous solution of Lifebuoy 
Soap I find that the micro-organisms of Typhoid 
Fever. Cholera, and Diphtheria are destroyed in about 
five minutes. The majority of non-sporulating micro- 
organisms, such as the coci of suppuration and the 
ordinary bacteria of water, are destroyed in from five 
to ten minutes.” 

The eminent analytical chemist, Dr. Karl Enoch, 
of the Hygienisches Institut, Hamburg, went even 
deeper than Dr. McFarland into the examination of 
the merits of Lifebuoy Soap, and his. report was. if 
such a thing were possible, even more favorable. The 
eminent German says: 

“To test the capacity of this soap for destroying 
the various live and growing germs of Typhoid, 
Cholera, Diphtheria. and carbuncles or boils, solu- 
tions of one, two, and five per cent..of Lifebuoy Dis- 
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infectant Soap were made in water. The results were 
as follows: 

“The obstinate Typhoid microbes, with the 5 per 
cent. solution, were dead within two hours. he 
operation of this soap on the Cholera microbes was 
very remarkable, and showed it to be in the highest 
degree a disinfectant. These were taken from Ham- 
burg water, and showed a result as follows: With the 
two per cent. mixture Cholera microbes were dead 
within fifteen minutes. With the five per cent. mix- 
ture same were dead within five minutes. 

“The Diphtheria microbes were killed after two 
hours with the five per cent. solution. The five per 
cent. solution was tried first on carbuncle germs, and 
the results showed that the microbe life was entirely 
extinct after four hours.” 

Dr. Enoch, from the foregoing result, declares that 
Lifebuoy Soap is a powerful disinfectant and ex- 
terminator of the various germs and microbes of 
disease, and says that its most valuable property is 
its operation in cases of Cholera. 


Its Life-Preserving (Qualities 


_ Lifebuoy Soap, so called because of its life-preserv- 
ing qualities, is as necessary a part of every well- 
regulated household as the lifebuoys on shipboard. 
Every vessel which leaves port, from the smallest 
pleasure yacht or coasting schooner to the great trans- 
atlantic liner. carries its full complement of life- 
preservers or lifebuoys. The captain would as soon 
think of leaving behind a part of his cargo or pas- 
Sengers, or his supply of food or water, as to under- 
take a voyage without life-preservers. They are an 
indispensable part of the vessel’s equipment. Such is 
their importance that stringent laws compel a sailing- 
master to provide an adequate supply for all emergen- 
cles. Hundreds of thousands of persons owe their lives 
to this simple and effective apparatus. 

_ Hence the appropriateness of the term Lifebuoy 
Soap. In the hands of the intelligent housewife and 
careful mother, the grim spectres of disease and death, 
always lurking by the wayside in life’s journey, ready 
to pounce upon the unsuspecting victim, are held at 
bay. If there is a taint of Typhoid, Cholera, or Diph- 
theria floating in the air or concealed in the clothing 
of the individual, the walls of the house or the plumb- 
ing of the bath-room or sink, Lifebuoy Soap, with its 
germ-destroying agent, will remove the danger. A five 
per cent. solution of Lifebuoy Soap in water, poured 
down a kitchen sink, utterly and completely destroys 
within five minutes all microbes of disease of whatever 
kind, Infected clothing, taken from the bed or body 
of a sick person and washed with Lifebuoy Soap, is 
instantly rendered pure, wholesome, and absolutely 
harmless. The hands of the nurse or physician who 


has cared for a patient, bathed in Lifebuoy Soap, are 
disinfected. The walls, floors, and woodwork of the 
sick-chamber, sponged off with Lifebuoy Soap, are 
restored to a healthful condition and rendered harm- 
less for future occupants. 

The fond and careful mother cannot have a firmer 
ally and more faithful assistant in the care of her 
darlings than Lifebuoy Soap. Especially when the 
children are attending school, where they are exposed 
to the danger of contagious diseases, is the use of this 


soap to be recommended. Children bathed with it are 


practically immune. The germs of Measles, Chicken- 
pox, Whooping-cough, and kindred infectious diseases 
are rendered harmless by its potent disinfecting agent. 
There is much senseless talk of certain diseases which 
children must have. There is no such thing as 
“must ” in this connection. Many of these complaints 
may be avoided and the children saved much suffer- 
ing by liberal, constant, and systematic use of Life- 
buoy Soap. 

In nearly every home there are hidden sources of 
danger, often entirely unsuspected. Perhaps it is the 
musty and badly ventilated ice-box or refrigerator. Or 
it may be a partly clogged kitchen sink, bath-room, or 
closet, with defective plumbing or drainage. Again it 
is a bedchamber, perhaps situated in the centre of 
the house or flat, without access to the sunlight 
or facilities for proper airing. Even the parlor 
or living-room is not exempt. In any of these places, 
or in all of them, there is a strong probability 
that unseen and unsuspected danger lurks in the shape 
of disease-breeding germs. How simple, yet how ef- 
fective, the remedy! Throw away the common soap, 
which may be good enough for ordinary purposes, and 
substitute for it the life-giving, life-saving Lifebuoy 
Soap, which costs no more, often much less, and is 


Without a Peer 


at once a cleanser and disinfectant without a peer 
in the whole world. 

For use in the bath Lifebuoy Soap is invaluable. 
Soft and pleasant to the touch, with a rich creamy 
lather, it 1s the equal of any toilet soap sold. It re- 
moves-the dirt and leaves the skin with a rosy, health- 
ful glow.. Not only does it perform all the duties of 
a toilet soap, but ic does more. It will frequently 
cure aggravated and long-standing cases of eczema, salt- 
rheum, scurvy, psoriasis, and other skin diseases, of- 
tentimes when other remedies have failed. For sham- 
pooing the head it will be found most beneficial. Not 
only does it thoroughly cleanse the head and scalp, but 
it keeps the scalp free from disease. Mothers have 
found it invaluable in washing their children’s heads 
and bodies. 


Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been re- 
ceived by the proprietors,and are constantly arriving in 
every mail. All of them speak in terms of the highest 
praise of Lifebuoy Soap. These letters indicate a vari- 
ety of uses to which the soap is put, and from which 
beneficial effects in widely separated instances have 
been received, that is remarkable. A lady in Boston 
says: “ My little boy broke out in sores all over his 
body. At the hospital they could not help him. After 
two days’ use of Lifebuoy Soap the sores healed up.” 
Another mother in Philadelphia says: “I bathed my 
baby with Lifebuoy Soap, and the rash that had come 
from teething entirely disappeared.” 


Exceptional Merit 


A Jersey City lady says: “I wash the closet with 
Lifebuoy Soap before putting away my furs and win- 
ter clothes, and put shavings of soap between the 
articles. Such a thing as moths I know nothing of. 
A friend uses it on her baby for prickly heat, and it 
gives instant relief.” Dr. Carroll C. Burpee, of Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, declares it is especially useful in 
all infectious diseases for washing bed-linen and cleans- 
ing infants’ napkins. A Sunbury, Pennsylvania, lady 
uses it to wash her floors before putting down carpets 
and rugs, and asserts that she is never troubled with 
moths, although when she depended on insect powder 
she was overrun, Elizabeth C. Holland, matron of the 
Nurses’ Home at Springfield, Massachusetts, says: “I 
consider it the best antiseptic soap in the market.” 
Another trained nurse recommends it as “ the best an- 
tiseptic soap used in the sick-room.” 

Fred. H. Kimberley, a dealer who has sold soaps 
for forty-two years, “ considers it the finest soap made 
for any purpose whatever.” And so the testimonials 
run, all of them unsolicited, all of them laudatory in 
the extreme. 

A question may arise in the minds of some people, 
how is it possible to sell so good an article, so pure, 
and apparently so expensive, at the low price of 5e. 
for a full-sized cake? The answer is that under ordi- 
nary conditions of soap-making and with the old- 
fashioned machinery and appliances it would be im- 
possible to sell it at this price. But owing to the 
enormous business done and the improved and up-to- 
date machinery employed by Lever Brothers Limited, 
the public becomes the gainer. Owing to the perfect 
system, the exactness and simplicity of the formulas 
and labor-saving devices, not only in the manufacture, 
but in the packing, shipping, and sale of the goods, 
the expenses have been so reduced that the firm are en- 
abled to place their product on the market at one- 
fourth or one-fifth the price charged by other con- 
cerns for goods which are not even the equal of Life- 
buoy Soap. (Sve page 251 for particulars.) 
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The People’s First Historian 


OHN RICHARD GREEN, “the people’s first 
historian,’ was born at Oxford on December 
12, 1837. He died March 7, 1883. Yet near- 
ly a score of years has intervened between his 
death and the publication of the Letters of 
John Richard Green, an event that seems 
somewhat anomalous in these days of journalistic en- 
terprise, when a man’s biography or correspondence is 
served up almost before his corpse has grown cold. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, the editor of Green’s Letters, has, 
whether consciously or not, modelled his plan on Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s most excellent work, the Letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with a like valuable result, 
that herein we get at the best understanding of the 
man, through the story told for the most part in the 
man’s own words. Mr. Stephen has had the close and 
sympathetic co-operation of Mrs. Green, who was in 
possession of much autobiographical reminiscence 
learned from her husband, of various note-books and 
jottings of a diurnal nature. Letters and reminiscences 
were also furnished by several intimate friends, such 
as Mr. Bryce, Mr. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and Professor Boyd Dawkins. Mr. Stephen 
has grouped the available information and correspond- 
ence with that admirable biographical instinct which 
distinguishes this eminent scholar and editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. His hope that 
the work would “ give a very vivid (if not complete) 
picture of a surprisingly many-sided char- 
acter and intellect” is fulfilled and the 


detail. Green, on the other hand, faced the difficult 
problem of combining’ the greatest possible condensa- 
tion with undiminished animation of narrative. Had 
Green lacked the literary instinct which mastered the 
almost insuperable difficulties to be overcome in the 
achievement of his aim, his success must have fallen 
far short of the mark he attained. ‘ The book,” says 
the author of The American Commonwealth, “ was 
philosophical enough for scholars, and popular enough 
for school-boys.” The late Bishop Stubbs declared that 
Green possessed in no scanty measure all the gifts 
that contribute to the making of a great historian. 
“ And then, to add still more to the debt we owe him, 
there is the wonderful simplicity and beauty of the 
way he tells his tale, which more than anything else 
has served to make English history a popular and, as 
it ought to be, if not the first, at least the second, study 
of all Englishmen.” Mrs. Humphry Ward speaks of 
his repeopling the dark spaces of the past “ by that 
mingled magic of memory and imagination in which 
he was unrivalled.” The book was even a more marked 
success in America than in England. Mr. Stephen re- 
lates how the volume was in the portmanteau of every 
traveller who crossed the Atlantic to England. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers were the authorized and sole 
publishers, but at that time the international copy- 
right law had not come into force, and the work was 
pirated everywhere; so much so that it might be found 


which adhere rigidly to sequences of outward _politi- 
cal fact.” But one must read the letters to appreciate 
adequately the extraordinary courage and energy with 
which, in spite of ill health, distracting circumstances, 
and doubtful approval from his friends, he managed to 
carry out the great undertaking of his “ Little Book,” 
as he always called the Short History. 


Green must have inherited from his father, who died 
of consumption when “Johnny” was only fifteen, 
that pulmonary disease which, after years of suffer- 
ing and struggle, ended the historian’s life so prema- 
turely in the midst of his days, and on the threshold 
of still greater ambition and achievement. He was al- 
ways delicate from childhood, but the blow fell when 
Sir Andrew Clark’s diagnosis of his lungs in 1869, 
just as he had been relieved of the strain of clerical 
duty to devote himself to writing, revealed that his 
life was precarious. The quiet courage with which 
he faced this fact reminds one of a similar event in 
Stevenson’s life, recorded in Ordered South, and one 
can see that for both men it marked the beginning of 
a new epoch and changed the face of the world for 
them. Green writes to Freeman in December, 1869: 


I am afraid I must again disappoint you (and still 
more myself) in the matter of my Christmas visit. | 
have just been stethoscoped by Dr. Andrew Clark, and 
he has discovered that there is some serious damage to 
my right lung which wil! require a good deal 
of trouble to fight down, if it is to be fought 
down at all... 





trust which Mrs. Green reposed in him 
fully justified by his achievement in the 
volume now before us. 


In the year following that of Green’s 
birth, Carlyle gave utterance to words that 
were singularly prophetic of the discov- 
ery of English history which the child 
just born was destined to make in the 
years to come. (So early as in his twen- 
ty-fifth year we find the aspiring historian 
of the English people writing in the midst 
of historical research, ‘ No existing his- 
tory helped me; rather I have been struck 
with the utter blindness of all and ev- 
ery one to the real subjects which they 
profess to treat—the national growth and 


development of our country.” And _ he 
adds, significantly, “I should then have 


had to discover the History of England.” ) 
Carlyle is speaking of “this truth, as 
good as unknown to writers of history and 
others: that the bygone ages.of the world 
were actually filled by living men, not 
by protocols, state papers, controversies, 
and abstractions of men. Not abstrac- 
tions were they, not diagrams and _ the- 
orems; but men, in buff or other coats 
and breeches, with color in their cheeks, 
with passions in their stomach, and the 
idioms, features, and vitalities of very 
men. It is a little word this; inclusive 
of great meaning! History will hence- 
forth have to take thought of it. Her 
faint hearsays of ‘ philosophy teaching by 
experience’ will have to exchange them- 
selves everywhere for direct inspection and 
embodiment; this, and this only, will be 
counted experience; and till once expe- 
rience have got in, philosophy will recon- 
cile herself to wait at the door.” 


Now, as late as 1870, when Green seri- 
ously began the writing of his famous 
Short History, there were “ writers of his- 
tory and others,” Carlyle notwithstand- 
ing in 1837, who in all honesty held by 
the old historical methods, and discour- 
aged and opposed Green’s point of view, 








Please keep this to yourself. I don’t want 
to set up for an invalid; though I am afraid . 
that if all went for the best I must be con- 
tent to live that sort of life for a long time. 
I am not so scared as some people might be: 
my only regret is that I have not done more 
in my life, if it is to be a short one. 


Later in the same month he writes to 
Freeman with more hope, and announces 
the inception, and acceptance by the pub- 
lishers, of his Short History: 


My general health is far better—and my 
lung is “ certainly no worse, probably a shade 
better,”’ says Clark. I dare say that with pa- 
tience and care I shall be patched up: but 
“patience and care” !! Life has never been 
very amusing, and now it will be grayer and 
duller than ever. 

I am going to drop 8S. R. (Saturday Re- 
view) writing, as *‘ too exciting,’’ and so on, 
and only drop in a paper now and then when 
the spirit moves. So to live, and also partly 
that I may set down a few notions which I 
have conceived concerning history, I have 
offered Macmillan to write a Short History 
of the English People, 600 pp. octavo, which 
might serve as an introduction to better 
things if 1 lived, and might stand for some 
work done if I didn’t. He has taken it, giv- 
ing me £350 down, and £100 if 2000 copies 
sell in six months after publication. 


About this time he wrote a letter to a 
young woman of twenty, which, though 
an interpolation here, is so characteristic 
of his habit of mind and spirit and of his 
outlook on life, that one is glad to 
record it, and to remember it with grati- 
tude for its sweet and noble expression. 
He refers at first to some notes she had 
sent him: 


.... The true way to write well is to 
write constantly—ease of style can only come 
by habit; and grace of style can only come 
of ease. . . . Above all, don’t let any idle fun 
of mine make you think me careless about 
your work. I am quite certain that earnest- 
ness of aim and energy of spirit lie at the 
root of right womanhood as of right man- 
hood. If I laugh—it is only by way of pro- 
test against the occasional exaggeration even 
of earnestness. Grace of temper, beauty of 
tone, are of the essence of life, as they are 
of the essence of style—and there is some- 
times more to be learned out of books than 
in books. Sut perhaps these thoughts are 
thoughts that come later than twenty, and 
I am exacting in asking for a balance and 








as he showed them his work in progress. 
Green’s whole conception of history, as 
we know now, was utterly inharmonious 
with that accepted and followed by con- 
temporaneous historians. He found him- 
self almost alone, struggling to accom- 
plish his self-imposed task, amidst obstacles and dis- 
couragements, ill health, fits of depression, the criti- 
cism of friends, that would have daunted most men. 
Yet he was ever generous toward the views of others, 
while he held tenaciously to his own convictions. 
“1 felt then,” he writes (after the appearance of the 
Short History), * and I feel still, that, after all, there 
is a contradiction between their notion of history and 
mine, and I sha’n’t blame them if they fight for their 


own.” He is writing to Freeman the historian: 
For me, however lonely I feel at times when I think 


of this, “I can no other,” as Luther says. Every word I 


have written in reviews and essays through the last ten 
years went to the same point, to a protest, that is, 
against the tendency to a merely external political view 
of human affairs, and to a belief that political history 
to be intelligible and just must be based on social his- 
tory in its largest sense. I have never wavered from 
this. Looking, of late, over the notes I made years 


ago... I see in me the same conviction, the same at- 
tempt to get at men’s lives and thoughts and feelings as 
a necessary condition of judging their political acts. 
Well. IT may be altogether wrong in my theories, but it 
is better for me to hold to what I think true and to 
work it out as I best can, even if I work it out badly, 
than to win the good word even of some people I respect 
and of other people I love (for you, dear Freeman, would 
like it all the better if I wrote in your way and not, in 
mine, which is natural enough). 


The Short History of the English People was pub- 
lished at the end of 1874, and its success was imme- 
diate and almost unparalleled. Macaulay had taken 
the world by storm a quarter of a century previous with 
his History; it must be borne in, mind, however, that 
Macaulay was already famous, Whereas Green was a 
new and unknown author. Macaulay, too, wrote on a 
scale which admitted an abundance of anecdote and 
illustration, an amplitude of picturesque and graphic 





John Richard Green 
The author of “‘A Short History of the English People” 


side by side with the cheapest fiction issued by en- 
terprising venders of non-copyright books. 


“It was the human element that fascinated him,” 
Mr. Bryce has said. ‘ Under his touch,” Mr. Humphry 
Ward says of the instructor of his youth, “ things that 
had been mere names became full of meaning. Thu- 
cydides took his place in universal history; the life 
of the Roman forum took the colors of reality, and in 
proportion as he shook down the edifice of Bibliolatry 
on which I had been brought up, the Bible became in- 
teresting.” In politics it was the same. “I begin to 
see,” he writes in 1877, “that there may be a truer 
wisdom in the ‘ humanitarianism’ of Gladstone than 
in the purely political views of Disraeli. The sympa- 
thies of peoples with peoples,the sense of a common hu- 
manity between nations, the aspirations of nationalities 
after freedom and independence, are real political 
forces.” A day or two previous to this he had met 
Gladstone, who was “very pleasant” to him, and 
“talked of the new historic school he hoped we were 
building up as enlisting his warmest sympathy.” I 
have quoted Carlyle’s words anent the cast-iron lit- 
erary forms and philosophic views of history in vogue 
in 1837, and have shown that there was little diver- 
gence from this condition of things in 1870, when 
Green’s splendid protest against mere “ drum-and- 
trumpet history” made itself heard, and proclaimed 
him the people’s first historian. “He had written,” 
says Mr. Stephen, conclusively, “ within a brief com- 
pass, nothing less than the first history of England 
which would enable his countrymen to gain a vivid 
and continuous perception of the great processes by 
which the nation had been built up, and which had 
been overlooked or incidentally noticed in the histories 





moderation, a just appreciation of the true 
conditions of life, which only time and a 
bitter experience can give. It is sorrow that 
gives the capacity for laughter, I think; it is 
the darkness and the brokenness and the dis- 
appointment of life that enable one to look 
on coolly and with a smile even when one is 
most in earnest. Neither toil nor the end of toil in one’s 
self or in the world is all vanity—in spite of the preacher 
-—but there is enough vanity in both to make one sit loose 
to them. 

What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes by is 
the love and peace and tenderness of it; not its wit and 
cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, grand as know- 
ledge is, but just the laughter of little children and the 
friendship of friends, and the cozy talk by the fireside, 
and the sight of flowers and the sound of music... . 

The trouble with his lungs dogged him, and drove 
him at intervals from England to sunny Italy during 
the five years in which he was engaged on the Short 
History. Success came before it was too late, and the 
happiness he had longed for all his life—love and a 
home without the anxiety of ways and means. It 
was the reward of fifteen years of obscure and unflag- 
ging labor. “The boy” he “ loved best in the world,” 
Mr. Humphry Ward, added to his happiness by marry- 
ing Mary Arnold—* to me the Queen of Women—abso- 
lutely faultless.” Mrs. Ward’s devotion and admira- 
tion were given without stint to the friend of her hus- 
band from boyhood. Green, it is known, was the thin- 
ly disguised original of Grey, one of her finest and 
most sympathetic portraits in Robert Elsmere. 





The closing years of Green’s life show most markedly 
the stuff of the man: the fighter with death, the strong 
lover and friend, the ardent student and worker. His 
victories were victories of patience. Many years 
before the end came he said, “ I know what men will 
say of me; they will say, ‘He died learning.’” He 
told his wife that what had kept him alive was his 
dread of separation from her. Mr. Humphry Ward adds 
these words: “They will also say, ‘He died loving.’ ” 
It can be said of him, as Carlyle said of Scott, “ When 
he departed, he took a Man’s life along with him.” 
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